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BEAR AND FORBEAR; 


OR, 


THE YOUNG SKIPPER OF LAKE UCAYGA. 


BY OLIVER OPTIC. 


CHAPTER III. 
AN ANGRY GUARDIAN. 


a: How do you do, Captain Penniman? I 
am delighted to see you,” said Captain 
Portman, coming up to me, and extending his 
hand. 
As I took his hand, a burst of laughter from 
Waddie and Miss Dornwood attracted my at- 





tention. Turning my head to ascertain what 
amused them, I saw the bear standing on his 
hind legs, and extending his paw, as he had 
done to me, evidently wishing to shake hands 
with the newcomer. Captain Portman took 
his offered paw, and gave Bruin a warm 
greeting. 

“So, my old rogue, you have got away 
again,” said he, as he patted the bear on the 
head. ‘ 

“You seem to be acquainted with my old 
friend here,” said I. 

“Yes, he belongs to me; but he bothers me 
sadly,” replied Captain Portman. ‘Unless we 
buckle his collar very tight, he slips it over 
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his head; and if it is tight, it worries him 
and makes him cross. He has got out of my 
grounds several times, and frightened strangers 
staying at the hotel. The landlord says he will 
shoot him, if he finds him loose again.” 

“ He frightened this young lady,” I added. 

‘*T am very sorry,” said Captain Portman, 
turning tothelady. ‘‘ Heis entirely harmless.” 

**T see he is now, sir; but I supposed he was 
a wild bear,” replied Miss Dornwood. 

‘* When I knew he was loose, I hastened to 
find him, lest the landlord should put his 
threat into execution,” continued Captain 
Portman, caressing the bear. ‘‘ He makes so 
much trouble that I am afraid I shall have to 
get rid of him; but I do not like the idea of 
killing him while he makes himself so agreea- 
ble. If you will take him, Wolf, I will give 
him to you, for I know you will treat him 
kindly.” 

**Thank you, sir. I should be delighted to 
own him,” I answered. ‘I have a nice place 
for him at home.” 

** You shall have him.” 

“ He and I will be warm friends.” 

And Bruin, as if he comprehended the new 
relation between us, gave me one of his warm- 
est hugs. 

“How do you happen to be here, Wolf, 


without calling upon me?” asked Captain 
Portman. 


**I was just going up to your house when I 
heard this lady scream, and I hastened back to 
her assistance.” 

** Gallant as ever,” said he, laughing. ‘‘ Then 
I shall see you again to-day.” 

“ Yes, sir. I will call at your house in the 
course of the afternoon.” 

‘* My men will take care of the bear for you 
till you are ready to return to Middleport, if 
you desire.” 

I assented to this arrangement, and the two 
men who came with Captain Portman took 
charge of the bear, though he was very un- 
willing to be separated from me. I should 
have gone with the captain, but I desired to 
see Lord Palsgrave, for whom Miss Dornwood 
was waiting. I had never seen a live lord, and 
I was anxious to behold the phenomenon. I 
supposed he would soon appear with the vehi- 
cle for which he had gone. 

‘*T am very much obliged to you for the ser- 
vice you have rendered me, gentlemen,” said 
she, as the party moved off with the bear. 

‘Not at all,” replied Waddie. ‘I am very 
glad, for one, to have served you.” 

“And I have made an excellent friend by 
the adventure,” I added. 
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** Do you refer to the bear, or to me?” 
Miss Dornwood, archly. 

“IT confess that I referred to the bear.” 

‘*T hope you will include me.” 

‘‘ Then I have made two excellent friends.” 

‘‘Lord Palsgrave seems to be a long time 
obtaining the vehicle,” she added, glancing 
towards the road. 

“Ts Lord Palsgrave an old gentleman?” I 
asked. 

**Dear me! No,” replied Miss Dornwood, 
with a blush. ‘He is only nineteen.” 

“Nineteen! Well, I had an idea that lords 
were always old men.” 

“Not atall. Lord Palsgrave is quite a young 
man.” 

‘* Was it he we saw going towards the hotel 
when you screamed?” 

“Yes; he left me only a few moments before 
I saw the bear.” 

I came to the conclusion, guided partly by 
the blush which mantled her cheek when she 
spoke of him, and partly by the fact that his 
lordship was only nineteen, that he was a lover; 
and I was rather sorry that she was already en- 
tangled, for I thought Waddie regarded Miss 
Dornwood with more interest than I had ever 
before seen him look upon a young lady. She 
was certainly a very pretty girl, and I did not 
blame Lord Palsgrave for taking a fancy to her. 

His lordship did not come with the vehicle, 
though an hour had elapsed since his depart- 
ure, and Miss Dornwood was beginning to be 
impatient. We did not think it was polite to 
leave her, and we continued to talk about the 
bear, Lord Palsgrave, and such other topics as 
we could find available. While we were thus 
engaged, I saw a lady and gentleman approach- 
ing us. As they came nearer, the latter disen- 
gaged himself from his companion, and has- 
tened to the spot where we stood. He wasa 
young man of twenty-five, and looked very 
cross. I did not like the looks of him, and I 
saw that Miss Dornwood was very much dis- 
turbed by his coming. 

‘What are you doing here, Edith?” de- 
manded he, bestowing a contemptuous glance 
upon Waddie and me. 

‘“‘T am waiting for Lord Palsgrave,” she re- 
plied, her cheek flushed, and her lips trem- 
bling. 

“‘ Who are these persons?” continued he. 

**T do not know who they are, but they have 
been very kind to me, and I am very grateful 
to them.” 

“No doubt you are!” sneered the gentle- 
man; and I realized that we had encountered 
another bear, though not so well behaved as 
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the first had been. ‘“ Do you pick up acquaint- 
ances in this manner without my knowledge?” 

“Why, Charles!” 

I saw that Miss Dornwood was greatly agi- 
tated and deeply grieved at this ungentle treat- 
ment, and I did not wonder at it. 

‘What are you doing here?” he continued, 
rudely. 

‘“‘T am waiting for Lord Palsgrave.” 

‘I don’t wonder that Lord Palsgrave does 
not come, if he sees you engaged in this man- 
ner. Do you put yourself on familiar terms 
with entire strangers?” 

‘* How rude you are, Charles!” exclaimed 
Miss Dornwood, struggling to repress her tears 
at his unkind treatment. , 

‘*T beg your pardon, sir,” interposed Wad- 
die; ** but there was another bear — there was 
a bear in the woods here. The lady encoun- 
tered him, and we came to her assistance.” 

‘A bear,” sneered the gentleman. 

“A bear, sir!” repeated Waddie, with em- 
phasis. ‘It is true, he was a tame bear, but 
he frightened the lady, and her screams ‘at- 
tracted our attention.” 

“*If you have rendered her any assistance, I 
am obliged to you for it,” said the gentleman, 
coldly. ‘Edith, go back to the hotel.” 

‘Lord Palsgrave told me to meet him at the 


road when he came with the carriage,” pleaded 
the young lady. 
“‘T insist that you return to the hotel,” added 


the gentleman, almost fiercely. ‘I have for- 
bidden your making acquaintances without my 
knowledge.” 

“T couldn’t help it, Charles.” 

* Will you return to the hotel?” 

**No; I will not, Charles! I will not be 
treated in this rude manner before strangers,” 
she replied, bursting into tears, and retreating 
a few paces from her tormentor. 

**So, miss! Do you dare to disobey me?” 
demanded he, his cheeks red with anger. 

‘*I will not be treated in this manner before 
strangers,” she replied, with spirit, as she wiped 
away her tears. 

‘What will Lord Palsgrave say when he finds 
you making friends so easily?” 

‘**T don’t care what he says; but I will not be 
treated like a little child, Charles Overton.” 

‘We will see! Will you return to the hotel, 
or shall I carry you there?” said the brute, 
stepping towards her. 

‘* Neither, Charles,” she answered, retreat- 
ing a step or two before him. ‘These young 
gentlemen came to my assistance when I need- 
ed their help, and I am very grateful to them.” 

“T trust you have thanked the young gentle- 
men for their service.” 
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“T have.” 

‘‘ That’s enough, then. Now you will return 
to the hotel.” 

“T will not, Charles Overton. I have obeyed 
you in all things; but when you insult me be- 
fore strangers, and insult them too, I will not 
endure it.” 

“Very fine, Edith! But you will return to 
the hotel, and obey me now, as you always 
have done.” 

“T shall return to the hotel wherrI am ready 
to do so, but not before;” and Edith looked 
as though she meant all she said. 

Behind all this there was evidently a history 
of which Waddie and I were entirely ignorant. 
I concluded that the irritable gentleman was 
the young lady’s guardian, and was doubtless 
armed with proper authority to command and 
control her. But she was not less than seven- 
teen, and certainly she was entitled to some 
consideration from him. As she had suggest- 
ed, he treated her like a little child, and his 
conduct was rude and ungentlemanly in the 
extreme. I sympathized with Edith; but I 
did not deem it proper or prudent to inter- 
fere. I saw that Waddie, who was naturally 
rash and impetuous, found it exceedingly dif- 
ficult to restrain himself under the provoca- 
tion. 

‘“‘ Edith, you shall obey me!” exclaimed Mr. 
Overton, springing towards her, with the in- 
tention of dragging her back to the hotel. 

“I beg your pardon, sir,” interposed Wad- 
die, stepping between the angry guardian and 
his ward. ‘I hope you will not use any vio- 
lence.” 

At that moment I heard a kind of clattering 
noise, and turning, I saw the bear rushing at 
railroad speed towards us. He had doubtless 
escaped from Captain Portman’s men, and had 
come back to renew the agreeable acquaintance 
he had made. Now, Mr. Overton happened to 
be the nearest person to him as he approached 
the group, and Bruin leaped up to him, and 
placed his paws upon the arm extended to 
grasp Edith. Perhaps he thought the parties 
were playing, and he wished to have a hand in 
the game. 

Mr. Overton evidently had not seen the bear 
till he felt his paws upon his arm. A man who 
is a tyrant is necessarily a coward; and turn- 
ing his head, the savage guardian saw the 
bear, with his mouth open. His expression 
was one of abject terror, and, starting back, he 
shook the playful animal from him. Bruin 
immediately stood up, and extended his paw, 
as though he were ready to make friends with 
all mankind. To my surprise, Miss Dornwood 
grasped the paw with her gloved hand, and 
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shook it warmly. Probably she thought that, 
between the two bears, he was the less savage 
and bearish. ‘ 

“You do not seem to like him any better 
than I did at first,” said Edith, glancing at Mr. 
Overton, who had retreated to a safe distance. 
**T suppose I am forbidden to make his ac- 
quaintance, but I shall do so.” 

Bruin had doubtless been ‘trained to respect 
ladies, and did not offer any rough familiari- 
ties to her,,as he had to me. He stood up be- 
fore her, and received her caresses with a good- 
natured grin. Mr. Overton, seeing that the 
bear did not proceed to eat any of us up, re- 
gained his self-possession. 

“If you wish to avoid trouble, Edith, you 
will go to the hotel at once,” said he, renewing 
the attack. 

**T shall not go,” she replied, earnestly. 

“Then I shall lead you there.” 

And stepping forward to enforce his threat, 
the bear, perhaps thinking he meant to have a 
frolic, sprang upon him with extended paws. 

‘Take him away! Take him away!” cried 
Mr. Overton, utterly unable to appreciate the 
familiar overtures of the bear. 

** He will not hurt you, sir.” 

“Take him off —will you?” gasped he, in 
terror. 

** Here, Bruin, come here,” interposed Edith, 
pulling him by the neck. 

The bear turned to her, stood up, and ex- 
tended his paw to her. 


CHAPTER IV. 
FIRE ON THE LAKE. 


I BEGAN to think my bear was as fickle as 
human beings, for he seemed to have taken 
quite a fancy to Edith. Certainly, in this re- 
spect, I was willing to believe he was a bear of 
excellent taste. He did not offer to hug her 
arm, or to take other liberties with her, but 
was very affectionate, while he was very cir- 
cumspect. Mr. Overton did not again attempt 
to use force with the young lady while she was 
thus guarded. 
“Let the ugly beast alone, Edith!” growled 
her disconcerted guardian. 
‘*He behaves very well now, Charles, and I 
am not afraid of him.” 
** Once more, are you going to the hotel, or 
not?” 
“Very soon I am, if Lord Palsgrave does not 
appear,” she replied, still caressing Bruin. 
“IT think, Waddie, I will go up to Captain 
Portman’s. His men are coming again after 
‘the bear, and I will take him along with me,” 
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I interposed. ‘‘ Come, Bruin, old fellow, don’t 
you know me?” 

I put my hand upon his head, and he leaped 
upon me, as though he was heartily glad to 
renew the acquaintance. 

**T am going to the hotel, Miss Dornwood,” 
said Waddie, touching his cap to the young 
lady, and moving in the direction indicated. 

She placed herself at his side, and they 
started together. 

“You are not going with her, sir,” said Mr. 
Overton, angrily. 

*“ Then she will go with me.” 

‘You young puppy!” 

‘Gently, if you please, sir,” added Waddie, 
quietly. 

* Stop, Edith!” commanded the guardian. 

** You told me to go to the hotel, Charles, 
and I am going,” she replied. 

* Not with that young man.” 

** That shall be as he pleases.” 

‘““No; it shall be as I please. Stop, sir! Do 
you hear me?” cried Mr. Overton. 

“Tf I understand the matter, sir, you have 
no control over me, if you have over this lady,” 
replied Waddie, turning around to address the 
guardian. 

They continued on their walk, followed by 
Mr. Overton, who was presently joined by the 
lady he had left when he came forward to 
discipline his ward. They soon disappeared 
among the trees, and I made my way to the 
mansion of Captain Portman, where I spent a 
couple of hours very pleasantly. I told him 
about the adventure we had had with Edith 
and her guardian. ; 

“*T pity the poor girl,” I added; ‘‘ for this 
Mr. Overton is a petty tyrant, who must make 
her very uncomfortable.” 

** Doubtless it is very unfortunate for her; 
but it is one of those cases with which out- 
siders cannot meddle,” replied my friend. 

“I think he would have dragged her up to 
the hotel by force, if the bear had not inter- 
fered.” 

* Well, the interference came better fron. the 
bear than from you.” 

“Do you think one ought to stand by, and 
see a man abuse a young lady without taking 
her part?” I inquired, with considerable in- 
terest. 

‘“‘That’s a hard question to answer, Wolf. 
The gentleman is her guardian, and has 
authority over her; but if he were actually 
abusing her, I am inclined to think I should 
interfere on my own responsibility. Yet it 
is not prudent to meddle with things of this 
kind.” 

“Tam afraid Waddie will meddle,” I added. 
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‘‘He seemed to be rather interested in the 
young lady.” 

‘He should be very careful what he does.” 

‘‘T must go over to the hotel, and see that 
he does not get into trouble.” 

_ But you will come and spend the. night 
with me, Wolf.” 

“We intended to sleep on board of the 
Belle.” 

“TI shall be very glad to see you and Waddie 
to-night, and I hope you will spend a day with 
me before your return home.” 

“Thank you, sir. I will do so, if possible,” 
I replied. 

I walked to the hotel, and found Waddie on 
the piazza. He looked very nervous and un- 
easy, and I was afraid something had hap- 
pened. 

“* Where is the young lady?” I asked. 

‘“‘ She is in the house,” he replied. ‘‘I was 
hoping I should see her again. There is some- 
thing wrong somewhere, Wolf. A man don’t 
treat a young lady like that unless there is 
something wrong.” 

“Tt is hardly proper for us to meddle with 
the matter,” I suggested. 

*“*T don’t purpose to meddle with it, unless 
he abuses her before my face. If he does that, 


I shall feel justified in protecting her; for a 


man has no right to abuse even his own child. 
But I should like to know something more 
about the matter,” continued Waddie, warmly. 

‘** Did she say anything to you on your way 
up to the hotel?” I asked. 

‘“*Not a word. We were talking about the 
bear all the way. Her guardian followed close 
tous. I know by her sad manner that she is 
in trouble all the time. After the brute spoke 
to her as he did, my sympathies were all with 
her.” 

‘*T don’t think we shall be likely to see her 
again. This man is evidently her guardian, 
and he will take care that she does not come 
out of her room again to-day.” 

‘*T would give a good deal to know what the 
trouble is between them. He must be some 
relation to her, or she would not call him 
Charles.” 

‘Very likely. Did you see Lord Palsgrave?” 
I inquired. 

“Not a lord,” laughed Waddie. ‘I asked 
the landlord about him, and was told his lord- 
ship had taken a horse and buggy, but had not 
been seen since. Mr. Overton appears to be a 
little worried about him, but I don’t believe he 
has run away.” 

“IT think we shall have to give up the idea 
of seeing the show to-night,” I suggested. 





** We shall be about here a few days, and we 
will come up to the hotel again,” replied Wad- 
die. ‘*I am ready to go down to the boat when 
you are.” 

‘*T don’t think there is anything more for us 
to say or do here;” and we started for the 
lake. 

Tom had put the Belle in good order during 
our absence, and caught some fish for supper. 
While he was cooking them, we sat in the 
cabin, and told him our adventure in the 
woods, informing him that he would have a 
black bear for a passenger on the return 
voyage. 

“If he only behaves himself, I don’t care 
what he is,” laughed the young skipper. 

“If he don’t behave well, you must bear 
with him,” said Waddie. 

**T’ll do that, for I can’t bear to quarrel with 
anybody, even if he is a bear,” added Tom. 

“It is barely possible that he may help you, 
for he can bear a hand in an emergency,” I 
continued. 

‘** Does he wear gloves?” asked the skipper. 

** No.” 

** How can he bare a hand, then?” grinned 
Tom. ‘ However, he will make a good bar- 
ometer.” 

‘*He knows weather — it rains or not.” 

‘* By the way, Wolf, is he barefooted?” in- 
quired Tom. 

‘Yes, and barefaced.” 

“Can he sing?” 

“Certainly; he is abarytone. But, punning 
aside, I must go home a day sooner, and build 
a house for him.” 

“ Baronial halls!” exclaimed Waddie. 

** Forbear!” I added. 

‘*What’s for bear?” asked Tom. 
steak? ” 

** Not an ounce; he must have no meat. It 
would make him savage, and then he would 
eat up all the cats and kittens in the neighbor- 
hood, if not the children,” I replied. 

* Don’t make a bugbear of him, Wolf,” 
added Waddie. 

* Fish ready!” shouted Tom. 
dish to the table, if you please.” 

*“ Let the table bear it,” said Waddie. 

“The fish smells good, and I think my 
stomach will bear some of it,” I added, as we 
seated ourselves at the table. 

The odor of the dish before us did not belie 
its quality, and we ate a very hearty supper. 
For a vacation this kind of life exactly suited 
me. I enjoyed the sailing and the fishing very 
much, and it was delightful to put in at the 
various points and ramble on shore, while 


** Beef- 


*‘ Bear this 
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sleeping in the little cabin of the Belle added 
a new excitement to the cruise. I had begun 
to think Ucayga Lake was rather too small to 
afford full scope for the pleasures of such an 
occasion; and I thought, when I was able, and 
had the time, a yacht cruise on the ocean would 
suit me exactly. But the lake was certainly 
very pleasant, and I was not disposed to com- 
plain. 

When we had finished our supper, Waddie 
and I adjourned to the standing-room, in order 
to give Tom a chance to wash his dishes and 
put the cabin in order; for three persons about 
filled it, so that there was little space for one to 
move around. It was nearly dark, and there 
was a fresh breeze on the lake. We enjoyed 
the scene very much, for certainly there is no 
more beautiful region in the whole world than 
that which surrounded us. The hills and the 
precipitous rocks were in strong contrast with 
the water. The Ucayga was just passing the 
point where we lay, though on the other side 
of the lake. Coming from the opposite direc- 
tion was a tow-boat, dragging slowly after her 
a fleet of canal boats. 

Waddie and I continued to pun on the bear 
till the last glimpses of twilight were fading 
out behind the hills on the opposite shore of 
the lake. Tom had made up our beds in the 
cabin, and we were thinking of playing a game 
of chess, which I had just begun to learn under 
the pleasant instruction of Grace Toppleton. 
The lamp on the foremast burned brightly, 
and the little cabin looked very cosy and 
attractive. 

‘© What’s that?” exclaimed Waddie, sudden- 
ly, as a yell from the fleet of canal-boats, which 
had just passed our anchorage, started us from 
the quiet of our situation. ‘ By the great horn 
spoon, one of the boats is on fire!” 

**That’s so!” added Tom, nervously. ‘* What 
shall we do?” 

“*T don’t know that we can do anything,” I 
replied, as my companions, by their looks, ap- 
peared to appealto me. “It burns like tinder. 
I think she must have petroleum, or something 
of that kind, on board.” 

The fire blazed up very suddenly, and it was 
plain to me that she had some combustible ma- 
terials on her deck. The hands on the other 
boats made haste to cast off the fasts which 
connected the burning craft to their own, in 
order to prevent the flames from spreading. 
At the same time, the tow-boat increased her 
speed to drag the other canal-boats out of the 
way of their dangerous companion. 

‘*Get up your anchor, Tom. Let us go out 
there, and see what wecando,” saidI. ‘‘ The 





thing appears to be drifting this way, and we 
may be burned up if we stay here.” 

‘* My sentiments exactly,” replied Tom, as 
he sprang to his cable. 

“Stand by the jib-halyards, Waddie,” I 
added, removing the stops from the mainsail. 
“Up with it!” 

We were all thorough boatmen, and in half 
a minute we had the Belle underway. As the 
burning canal-boat was dead-to windward of 
us, we had to stand away from her, in order to 
beat up to her position. As soon as Tom had 
set the jib, he took the helm, while Waddie and 
I seated ourselves to watch the progress of the 
flames. By this time the steamer, having 
dragged the other canal-boats out of the reach 
of possible danger, had stopped her wheels, 
and was getting out a boat to visit the doomed 
vessel, for such she was by this time, as her 
deck was covered with one sheet of flame. 

“Help! Help!” shouted some one from the 
boat. 

‘‘ By the great horn spoon, there is some one 
on board of her!” exclaimed Waddie, spring- 
ing to his fect under the excitement of the 
moment. 

““I do not see any one,” added Tom. ‘Of 
course those who were on board left her before 
she cast off from the other boats. They had 
only to step from one deck to another.” 

“Help! Help! Save me!” again shouted 
the unseen person. 

‘¢He must be in the cabin,” I suggested. 
‘“‘The wind drives the flame right over the 
hatchway, so that he cannot escape.” 

** What shall we do?” demanded Waddie, 
appalled by the prospect of a human being 
perishing in the flames before our eyes. 

** Run up to windward of her, Tom,” said I. 

He obeyed, and by the time the Belle reached 
her bow, I had the cable ready to make fast to 


her stern. 
(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


HOW EDDIE FIRST WENT TO SCHOOL. 
BY C. Z. C. 


6s ID I ever tell you, Miss Carrie,” said 
John Fordyce, a youth of sixteen, to 

me, with a sly glance at his little brother, 

‘““how our Eddie first went to school?” 

“No,” I answered. 

“Would you like to hear it?” 

“Now, John!” protested Eddie, with a 
doubling up of his chubby fist, and a shaking 
of the same in close proximity to his brother’s 
nose. ‘ You don’t want to hear it— do you, 
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Miss Carrie?” turning to me with an expres- 
sion half appealing, half amused. 

‘Yes, she does,” affirmed Master John, in a 
positive tone. ‘She not only wants to hear it, 
but her happiness for the afternoon depends 
upon it. She'll not finish that sock she’s at 
work on, ¢o-day, if she don’t hear it. In short,” 
continued loquacious John, “she must hear it. 
I narrate it, you affirm it, she listens to it. 
That’s the order of exercises. ‘Nicht wahr ?’ 
as the Germans say. Silence gives consent; 
so I'll begin.” 

Eddie’s face was about as round and chubby 
as his fist. At first it made an effort to length- 
en, and I noticed a little bit of a scowl; but it 
was of no use — he couldn’t look cross, and he 
soon gave up trying, and prepared, with an air 
at once amused and resigned, to listen to John’s 
narration. 

‘Well, once upon a time, and it was about 
Thanksgiving time, too,” began Master John, 
‘when all the mothers were thinking about 
making pies and goodies, and all the boys were 
thinking about eating them, a certain young 
man— very young— Let me see! How old 
were you, Eddie? You are seven now, and it 
was three years ago. Three from seven leaves 
how many?” (turning to his brother with the 
air of a schoolmaster). 

Eddie deigned no reply. 


“Audience not being posted,” continued 
John, “I must enlighten them. Three from 


seven leaves four. The youth,” indicating 
Eddie by a flourish of his right hand, “ was at 
that time four years of age. 

‘*It was the Saturday before Thanksgiving, 
and his mother was up to her eyes in cooking. 
She was making mince-meat for pies, baking 
plum cake, cup cake, leopard cake, and other 
delicacies too numerous to mention. But the 
aforesaid youth seemed disposed to have a 
finger, not only in the pie, but the cake too, 
and at last tried his mother’s patience to such 
a degree, that she promised him a little mince- 
pie for his own, if he would only go out and 
play for two hours. 

‘* Alas,” continued John, with mock solem- 
nity, ‘‘could she have foreseen what those two 
hours were to bring forth! Could she have 
thought that, in so short a time, her beloved 
boy would be in the arms of — What were 
they, Eddie?” (breaking off with a laugh). 

‘You're telling the story,” answered Eddie. 
‘You needn’t expect any help from me.” 

“Well,” said John, “‘to use the words of 
most celebrated authors, I must not antici- 
pate. Eddie soon put himself outside the 
kitchen, and, by the back door, out of the 
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house altogether. Fora whiie he played horse 
in the yard; but, as he was himself both horse 
and rider, it soon became too small a space for 
his evolutions, and, cantering out of the gate, 
he found himself in a vacant lot, just opposite 
the school-house. Well, just as he was gallop- 
ing about, quite close to the gate, some evil 
genius prompted Miss Jenkins to go to the win- 
dow and look out. Do you know her, Miss 
Carrie?” . 

I answered that I was slightly acquainted. 

‘* How old do you think she is?” asked the 
young gent, with amusing coolness. 

I professed entire ignorance of Miss Jenkins’s 
age. 

‘“¢ Well,” continued John, ‘she’s old enough 
to be losing her faculties, at any rate, as I shall 
endeavor to prove to you;” (another flour- 
ish;) ‘for, no sooner did she see my brother, 
trotting about in the innocent gladness of his 
heart, than she imagined him to be some stray 
pupil of hers. As if,” (with a touch of scorn,) 
‘if a boy wanted to play truant ever so much, 
he’d go directly in front of the school-house to 
do it! But, as I said before, she’s losing her 
faculties; so she never thought of that. 

‘* Well, as Eddie was running about, he sud- 
denly heard a voice, saying, ‘Come to school, 
little boy!’ And, turning round, he beheld Miss 
Jenkins, standing in the doorway, wrapped in 
a big shawl. It gave him such a start that he 
wasn’t even polite enough to say, ‘ No, I thank 
you,’ but answered in a drawling kind of way, 
—my brother was apt to drawl his words in 
those days, a habit which, I rejoice to say, he 
has entirely overcome, — ‘I d-o-n't w-a-nt to.’ 

*¢ «Come to school, little boy,’ repeated Miss 
Jenkins. 

“¢*T)-o-n’t w-a-nt to,’ replied Eddie. 

‘** But you must come,’ urged Miss Jenkins. 

* ¢ T)-o-n’t w-a-nt to come to scho-ol,’ said 
my brother. This interesting dialogue was car- 
ried on, with but slight variation, for some 
minutes. 

“‘If my brother had possessed the wisdom 
of Solomon,” the narrator went on, somewhat 
pompously, ‘ he would have taken to his heels, 
and put the garden gate between himself and 
his tormentor; but the idea never entered his 
head. All the time they were talking, he stood 
looking at Miss Jenkins, as young birds are de- 
scribed as eying the snakes that charm them; 
indeed, I’m not sure that she didn’t exercise 
some such influence over him. Didn’t I hear 
you speak of seeing all sorts of beautiful colors, 
and didn't you complain of numbness of the 
limbs, anda general sensation of — paralysis?” 

_ There was quite a pause before the last word, 
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but it finally came out with a jerk, as if the 
speaker had made up his mind to use it, right 
or wrong. 

“T don’t think you heard me complain of 
any such thing,” answered Eddie, dryly; 
*‘and the only color I noticed was Miss Jen- 
kins’s shawl, and that was a kind of reddish. 
But, hurry up, John; Miss Carric’s got her 
sock most done. She'll have to go home be- 
fore you get through, if you don’t look out.” 

** Polite youth!” ejaculated John. ‘‘Is Miss 
Carrie obliged to go home before dark, when 
I’m about? I guess not. But I’m coming to 
the most interesting part of my story, so I'll 
proceed. 

“ Well,” (‘How many ‘wells make a 
river?’ ” whispered Eddie to me.) ‘Miss 
Jenkins was ina dilemma. She had told my 
brother to come to school, but to get him to 
do it was quite another matter, he not appear- 
ing to have the least inclination to visit the 
‘hall of learning’ on that particular morning. 
It would never do for her to run after him. In 
the first place, he could run faster than she 
could, and then it would be so undignified in 
a lady of her age, one who was losing her 
faculties particularly,” (with a mischievous 
glance at me,) ‘‘to be seen running through 
the street like a young girl; it couldn’t be 
thought of, any way. But then, neither could 
she bear to give him up. 

** But, while she stood there, vainly puzzling 
her brain over the matter, two men suddenly 
appeared upon the scene of action. They were 
workmen, carrying tools in their hands. What 
particular trade ‘they followed I cannot say. 
My brother knows, but as he refuses to tell us, 
we are none the wiser for that. Any way, they 
were men —that we do know, and he soon 
found it out to his cost. 

** As soon as they saw Miss Jenkins standing 
in the doorway, with her distressed face, and 
‘heard my brother say, stubbornly, ‘ Don't want 
to come to school,’ one of them says, ‘ Shall I 
bring him in to you, ma’am?’ 

***T wish you would,’ said Miss Jenkins; 
and in a trice, down went his tools upon the 
ground, and before Eddie could say, or even 
think, ‘Jack Robinson,’ he was seized by the 
arm and carried as far as the school gate. 

“ But ithen, O, then,” continued John, “ be- 
gan a'battle indeed! My brother wound his 
legs around the gate-post in such a way that 
the man was afraid to pull them off, for fear 
of breaking them; and, when he let go his 
arms to untwist them, Eddie clasped the post 
as :tight-as he would have hugged Miss Jenkins 


herself,” (with a laugh,) ‘if he could have got |- 





at her. He also found other use for his voice 
besides talking; and, between his legs, arms, 
and shrieks, the man had a hard time of it, 
till his comrade, seeing the trouble, threw 
down his tools also, and ran to his assistance. 

‘© Of course it didn’t take two strong men a 
very great while to manage a little four-year- 
old boy. One took his legs, the other his arms, 
and, in that ignominious manner, screaming, 
screeching, and howling like a wildcat, he 
was brought to the feet of Miss Jenkins. Moth- 
er heard him over here, and sent Bridget out 
to see what was the matter. ‘O, Mrs. Fordyce,’ 
says she, coming back, her eyes as big as 
saucers, ‘it’s two strong min as has him, and 
they’re forcing him into the school-house 
beyant.’ 

‘¢ Mother didn't know what to think of it. 
She didn’t know but Eddie might have thrown 
a stone, and broken a window, or done some 
other mischief. So she washed her hands with 
all speed, and was just putting on her bonnet 
and shawl to go and see what the trouble was, 
when the young man came into the yard.” 

‘* But what did Miss Jenkins say, when she 
found she had caught the wrong boy?” said I, 
as soon as I could speak for laughing. 

“ Say!” replied John, scornfully; ‘* well, I'll 
tell you. When the men let go of hith he stood 
there crying, for of course he was somewhat 
frightened, though he had stood his ground so 
bravely. Miss Jenkins put on her gold-rimmed 
eye-glasses, — she'd better have taken them out 
before, — and surveyed him from head to foot. 

““¢ Why,’ said she, ‘I’ve made a mistake. 
He isn’t my boy atall!’ Then she called the 
other teacher out, and inquired if he was ker 
boy. She said no, and they both laughed as 
hard as they could; and poor Eddie stood 
there, sobbing. At last he says, ‘I want to go 
home.’ 

***¢ Well, go!’ says Miss Jenkins; ‘and the 
quicker the better; Z don’t want you.’ And 
my poor little brother ran out of the yard, and 
never even stopped to take breath, till he was 
in the house. 

“ Now, I want to know,” asked John, turning 
to me with a burst of indignation, “if you call 
that polite in Miss Jenkins. She never even 
told Eddie she was sorry for the fright she had 
given him. She took particular pains to thank 
the men for their help, but never a word of 
comfort for Eddie.” 

“I suppose,” said I, trying to excuse Miss 
Jenkins, though I was half inclined to agree 
with John, ‘‘she thought Eddie was such a 
little boy he wouldn’t appreciate an apology.” 

“That’s just like some of these school- 
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ma’ams!” cried John. ‘ They think a boy is | 
just nobody, till he’s grown up.” 

“« Take care, take care, Master John,” said I; 
“‘ vou're getting personal. You forget that I 
also am a schoolma’am.” 

‘“ Well,” answered John, apologetiéally, 
*‘ you’ve got two eyes, and can see out of 
them too— can’t you? You're not beginning 
to lose your faculties guste yet,” he added, mis- 
chievously. 

I got up to give the youth a box on the ear, 
but he was too quick for me. He disappeared, 
laughing, from the room, and I soon heard 
him whistling below. In about fifteen minutes, 
however, back he came. 

‘* Here, Miss Carrie,” said he, handing mea 
nice-looking parcel. ‘ Christmas is coming 
(some time), you know; so please accept, as a 
token of my regard.” 

“Thank you,” said I, quietly putting the 
paper in my pocket. 

Two or three days afterwards I happened to 
think again of John’s gift, —I beg his pardon 
for forgetting it so long, — and, pulling out the 
parcel, I proceeded to examine it. Four nice 
white wrappers came off, and still the present 
lay unrevealed; but in the fifth, laid with the 
utmost care, I beheld a pair of eye-glasses 
(minus the glasses), the rims manufactured of 
brown.straws, in imitation, no doubt, of Miss 
Jenkins’s gold ones, and these few words in the 
handwriting of Master John Fordyce : — 

‘“* Please wear, for fear of accidents.” 


BOMBARDMENT OF SUMTER. 


BY MILLINOCKET. 


HE failure of the assault on Wagner 
caused a modification of the plans of the 


general commanding the Federal forces. Had 
Wagner fallen, our breaching batteries could 
have been erected within close range of the 
walls of Sumter, and our heavy projectiles 
would have made short work of the piles of 
brick of which the fortress was composed. But 
our columns had been repulsed in the evening 
attack, and it was evident that Wagner was 
too strong to be taken by assault, and that it 
could only be reduced after a protracted siege. 
As the guns of Sumter would annoy our bat- 
teries during this siege, General Gillmore re- 
solved to silence them before he proceeded to 
active operations against Wagner. But. how 
was this to be done? Sumter was more than 
two miles distant, and, with the exception of 





Fort Pulaski, no fortification had then been 
breached, even at the distance of a mile, by 
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the most perfect and the strongest engines of 
modern warfare. 

The rebels felt perfectly secure, and the-dis- 
tinguished rebel engineer Beauregard assured 
his troops that Sumter could not be injured by 
our guns until Wagner should fall, and our bat- 
teries be erected nearer the point of the island, 
and therefore closer to Sumter. But our skil- 
ful engineer Gillmore thought otherwise, and 
believed that he could hurl his shot over Wag- 
ner and destroy Sumter, even if it was more 
than two miles distant. With great energy he 
erected his batteries, and mounted them with 
cannon whose range and power had not been 
seen since the time of the famous siege of Con- 
stantinople, in the middle of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, when the grand old city, after a thousand 
years of splendor, fell before the colossal can- 
non of the Ottomans. 

“*Can you,” said Mahomet II. to an Hunga- 
rian cannon-founder, Orban, ‘‘ found me a 
piece sufficiently like the thunderbolt that a 
ball launched by it may shake the walls of 
Constantinople?” 

“IT can found you one,” replied the renegade 
artisan, ‘that would overthrow the ramparts 
of even Babylon.” 

Orban then cast for the sultan a cannon of 
bronze, the ball of which was twelve palms in 
circumference, and weighed twelve hundred 
pounds. (The solid shot of our enormous 
twenty-inch Rodman guns weighs only one 
thousand and fifty pounds.) This colossal 
engine of destruction, with eleven others of 
like dimensions, was brought to bear upon the 
strong walls of Constantinople, which had suc- 
cessfully withstood the attacks of more than 
twenty sieges, during a period of ten centuries. 
These guns were called the Twelve Apostles, 
and not only has history preserved a record of 
them, but their tremendous effects are still visi- 
ble on the shattered walls of the Bosphorus, 
and on the ruined ramparts of Rhodes, whith- 
er they were carried when Solyman the Mag- 
nificent attacked that stronghold of Christen- 
dom. The Turkish cannon which guard the 
Dardanelles to-day, though smaller than the 
celebrated Apostles, are larger than any ord- 
nance now used by the civilized nations. 

But the Ottoman cannon, though of im- 
mense caliber, were of short range, while the 
guns which General Gillmore proposed to use, 
though of smaller dimensions, were of far 
greater power and range. In fact, they could 
have silenced the ancient Turkish batteries at 
the distance of three miles, and without re- 
ceiving a shot in return. 

Our engineers commenced the erection of 
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our breaching batteries against Sumter on the 
night of the 25th of July, and the work was 
pushed with great vigor, both night and day. 
Nothing interfered with the labors of our 
troops; neither the drenching rains, nor the 
withering heat of an almost tropical sun, nor 
even the fierce bombardment of the watchful 
enemy, whose shells tore in pieces many of 
our men while working in the trenches. 

To erect these batteries, which were eight in 
number, many thousand men were required. 
A great many men were needed to relieve, every 
few hours, the fatigue parties in their perilous 
and exhausting labors in the trenches; and 
several thousand more were engaged on the 
adjoining islands, cutting and hauling the 
timber for the batteries, magazines, stock- 
ades, frises, &c. 

During these labors, Colonel Serrell, of the 
engineers, conceived the idea that he could 
erect a battery on the wet marsh a mile to the 
westward from Morris Island, and, after mount- 
ing one of his two-hundred-pounder Parrott 
guns, toss a few shells into Charleston, even 
though it was five miles distant. The idea of 
erecting a heavy battery on a trembling bog, 
where a pole could be run down sixteen feet 
without touching bottom, seemed to be absurd ; 
and so the lieutenant who was ordered to build 
it viewed the plan as entirely visionary, and, 
in making his requisition on the depot quarter- 
master for materials, he requested one hundred 
men, eighteen feet high, to wade through mud 
sixteen feet deep. The lieutenant found him- 
self under arrest for his pleasantry; but the 
work was commenced and finished in fifteen 
days. This battery was built entirely of sand 
bags, laid on a heavy foundation of timber 
sunk several feet into the mud. A single gun 
was mounted in it, — a two-hundred-pounder, 
— and it was floated out at night, on a raft of 
pine timber, to its place. 

Finally all was ready, and a detail was made 
from the Eleventh Maine Regiment to man the 
gun, which was to Le fired at night. Milli- 
nocket had the honor of giving it its famous 
name — the Swamp Angel. 

The distance to Charleston was so great that 
the gun had to be fired at an elevation of thirty- 
five degrees for the projectile to reach its desti- 
nation. 

Late at night the first shot was fired. Up- 
ward went the shell, so high in the sky that the 
glimmer of its burning fuse was lost to our 
view. Then we listened for the distant explo- 
sion; but the distance was too far. Again and 
again we threw the shells; but the strain on 
the gun was too great, and it burst at the 
thirty-fifth round. * 





The first shell struck a warehouse belonging 
to a gentleman originally from the State of 
Maine, and nearly killed a Yankee from the 
same state. The people of Charleston were 
thrown into great consternation when the 
shells came descending from the skies and 
exploding in their midst. Many ludicrous 
stories have been told of the panic that pre- 
vailed during the darkness of that night. 

Beauregard was mortified and very indig- 
nant, and threatened dire vengeance if we 
continued to toss our bombs into an unpro- 
tected city. The bombastic hero had encircled 
the city with hundreds of cannon, and believed 
it impregnable. But, when we hurled our shot 
miles over his head, he then whined about the 
defenceless citizens. 

By the 16th of August our batteries were so 
far completed that all the guns were in posi- 
tion, and ready to fire, with the exception of 
the great three-hundred-pounder. This im- 
mense gun, which weighed twenty-seven thou- 
sand pounds, could be handled only with great 
difficulty. It had to be hauled by hand from 
the dock to the battery, which was more than 
a mile, and the path lay through deep sands, 
and marshy land overflowed by the tide. 
Three times it broke down the gigantic wheels 
between which it was slung; and it could be 
moved only at night, lest the enemy might 
perceive it, and injure it with their shells. 
This huge gun, though not quite so big as 
the colossal cannon of Orban, which required 
five hundred pounds of powder, — so tradition 
says, — could throw its immense shell, of three 
hundred pounds’ weight, nearly six miles. A 
keg of gunpowder was used for a single charge, 
and the shell required two thirds of a keg to 
fill it. 

On the 17th of August the batteries were 
completed, and they contained nearly forty 
great guns and mortars. There were one three- 
hundred-pounder, six two-hundred-pounders, 
nine one-hundred-pounders, besides two eighty- 
four-pounder Whitworth guns, a number of 
thirty and twenty-pounders, and the great 
mortars, comprising in all the most effective 
batteries ever used to breach a distant fortifi- 
cation. 

On the morning of the 17th of August the 
bombardment commenced. The land _ bat- 
teries opened a terrific fire. The monitors 
Patapsco and Passaic boldly moved up the har- 
bor, and plunged their shot directly into the 
face of Sumter, while the huge Ironside, with 
the five other monitors, ranged themselves 
alongside Fort Wagner, and raked the batteries 
with grape-shot and shell, so that the gunners 
could not stand to their guns and live. At 
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a greater distance, the wooden frigates and 
vessels of war anchored, and sent their shells 
over the iron-clads into the interior of Wagner. 
All eyes were now turned towards Sumter. 
The first shot fired from the land batteries was 
one of the two-hundred-pounders, and the ball 
struck the top of the fort on the side nearest 
the city, and knocked a big hole in the para- 
pet. Now the great three-hundred-pounder is 
ready, and the brave and skilful gunner pulls 
the lanyard which fires the gun. How the 
earth trembles with the concussion, and how 
the immense shell shrieks and groans as it 
hurtles through the air! So slow is the mo- 
tion of the ponderous shot that the keen-eyed 
men can follow its flight with the naked eye. 
‘“*Bravo!” cries one of the engineers; ‘it 
strikes the centre of the fort!” And just then 
a bright flash of light in the middle of the wall 
told where the percussion shell had struck and 


exploded. A cloud of red brick dust arose far |: 


above the fort, while a vast quantity of bricks 
rofled down into the sea at its base, making 
the water foam with their fall. 

The army clustered on the tops of the sand 
hills, and wherever they could obtain a view 
of the battle, and they now gave a lusty cheer, 
which might have been heard even in the 
doomed city of Charleston. 

The scene now was indescribably grand. 
The rebel forts, Johnson, Sumter, Moultrie, 
and Wagner were in a sheet of flame, so 
fiercely and rapidly did their gunners reply to 
our batteries. Most of their shots were di- 
rected against the iron-clads, and it was a 
splendid sight to see one of the huge shot 
ricochet on the waves, sending a snow-white 
column of spray fifty feet high into the air, 
aud then strike the sides of the steel-clad ships 
with acrash, as though all the tin kettles in 
the world had just been smashed together. 

All our batteries and war vessels turned their 
attention to Sumter and Wagner, not regard- 
ing the shots from Moultrie and the other dis- 
tant rebel forts. 

Wagner was the hottest place. For a while 
the rebels stood manfully to their guns, and 
replied to the terrific volleys that were poured 
upon them by our forces; but gun after gun 
gradually became silent, as the cannoniers 
were disabled, or the cannon dismounted, and 
soon the fortress was silent. But its garrison 
was as defiant as ever, and hoisted quickly 
their flag whenever it was shot down. 

Now, unmolested by Wagner, our batteries 
redoubled their efforts against Sumter, and the 
famous fort fast crumbled away beneath the 
projectiles of our rifled cannon and huge mor- 
tars. The walls were pierced through and 
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through, and soon the crest fell down, and with 
it the barbette guns. The gorge wall and sea 
face were so badly shattered and torn down 
that we could see the arches of the casemates, 
and almost the interior of the fort. 

The rebel garrison soon deserted their guns, 
and took shelter in their bomb-proofs, totally 
unable to prevent the tempest of shot that was 
fast destroying their stronghold. Day after 
day the terrible storm of destruction continued, 
and on the 23d the fort, for all offensive pur- 
poses, was destroyed. Six short days had suf- 
ficed to change the beautiful fortress into a 
shapeless mass of crumbling brick and mortar. 
The tattered rebel bunting still waved from a 
short and shattered stick, on one angle of the 
dilapidated and silenced fort. It served asa 
moral to the boasting chivalry, if it did not 
humiliate their pride. 








ORIGINAL DIALOGUE. 








BEHAVIOR vs. APPEARANCE. 


CHARACTERS. — LaAuRA, a young Lady from 
town; EMMA and MAGGIE, two country 
Girls ; CHarity Morratt, the Fright. 


Laura. (Rushing in.) O, I’ve seen such a 
fright of a woman —such an odd-looking 
monstrosity, that if I hadn’t been frightened, 
I should have laughed at her. 

Emma. What was she like? 

Laura. O, she was dressed in a style be- 
yond any that I remember. She was as 
straight up and down as a post, with a bon- 
net like a coal-scuttle, and had a bag on her 
arm that I should think would hold a peck. 

Emma. There don’t appear to me to be any- 
thing so very terrifying in the dress you de- 
scribe. 

Laura. Well, but she looked at me so! Her 
gray hair hung round her muffled face, and 
she appeared just like a witch. All she wanted 
was a broomstick and a black cat to complete 
the resemblance. 

Maggie. (Smiles and whispers to EMMA.) 
Where was she going, Laura? 

Laura. I don’t know, but she seemed to be 
coming this way; sol hurried on as fast as I 
could, and came in quickly. I was afraid she 
might follow me. 

Maggie. 1 am sorry for your fright. 

Laura. It is strange to me that they will 
let such queer people go at large. It is a pos- 
itive injury, pa says, to a town to have such 
people about; and I think there ought to be 
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some place to put them in to prevent them 
from annoying people. 

Emma. What, for being ugly-looking? 

Laura. No, I don’t mean exactly that, either; 
but it isn’t pleasant to see them round. 

Maggie. Well, we hold, in this part of the 
country, that character is the true test of merit, 
and not mere appearance. 

Emma. Yes; and many of the best people 
in the world have been the ugliest, or home- 
liest, as we call them here. Our old minister 
was so plain, he used to say, laughingly, that 
his horse was afraid of him; but he was almost 
an angel, for all that. 

Maggie. Handsome is that handsome does, 
is the motto in our community. 

Laura. Well, for my part, I want to see 
good looks as well as good behavior; and if 
you have many more specimens like this that 
I have described, I shall go home. 

Emma. I am afraid, dear, you will find 


many here not up to your high standard. 
Maggie. What would she think, Emma, of 

the widow Tibbs, under the hill? 

Or of old Mr. Grinder, the gar- 


Emma. 
dener? 

Maggie. 
daughter? 

Emma. Or of Betsey Sprague, the washer- 
woman? 

Maggie. Or of Mr. Doolittle, the grocer? 

Laura. There, do stop, girls, for pity’s 
sake! Is it possible there are so many ugly, 
homely people in this place? 

Maggie. Why, this scarcely begins the list 
of the very home/y ones, and the degrees are 
many between them and perfection. 

Emma. Ah, there’s one we've forgotten, and 
we should have named her first — Miss Charity 
Moffatt. O, if you but knew her, Laura! 

‘Laura. What of her, pray? 

Emma. Tell her, Maggie; Charity is a rel- 
ative of yours. 

Maggie. When she was young, the story 
goes, many, many years ago, she was engaged 
to be married to a young man who went to sea. 
She was handsome and good, and everybody 
loved her. Well, just as he was expected 
home, the news came that he was dead, and 
was buried in the ocean. She was very sad 
for a long time; but she was a Christian, and 
said she knew the sea must give up its dead, 
and she should meet him again; and therefore 
she did not despair. She then devoted all the 
love she felt for him to doing good, and was 
found everywhere among the sick, helping the 
poor, and, like an angel, ministering to the 
sorrowing. She took sick at last with some dis- 
ease that destroyed her beauty; and ever since, 


Or of Dolly Sloate, the miller’s 
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she has gone on her mission, working year by 
year for others, until, in her old age, every hair 
of her gray head is loved by us all, and every 
home in the village is open to her; for, wher- 
ever she comes, an angel seems to attend her. 

Emma. That is a true picture, Laura; and 
if you knew her, you would love her, as we do. 

Laura. 1 don’t see anything so wonderful 
in the sketch. You can find better than that 
any time in a story paper. 

Maggie. Why, Laura! 


A knock at the door. Enter Miss MOFFATT, 
the lower part of her face muffled; gray 
hair; dress as described by LAURA, very 
old-fashioned, but neat. EMMA and MAGGIE 
bot’ rise to greet her, and lead her to a seat. 


Maggie. Dear Charity, this is so good for 
you to come to see us! I am the more glad, 
because Emma and I have a young visitor 
here from Frothville, who I know will like to 
be acquainted with you. Miss Laura Man- 
ners, cousin Charity. 

Laura. (Aside.) The very old witch of the 
lane! — (Aloud.) I am happy to meet one 
whom my friends hold in such high esteem. 

Charity. And it gives me pleasure to meet 
you, my dear miss. Such pleasant and bright 
spirits come to the old like sunshine and dew 
on the flowers, giving them new vitality. I 
am a plain body, Miss Manners, and there 
come to me seasons of sadness, when I imagine 
I am no more useful than ornamental; but 
these young creatures dispel the mist, and give 
me new assurance for the struggle that is al- 
most over. Thank God for your youth and 
beauty, Miss Manners; but cultivate cheerful- 
ness of spirit and holy trust, that, if you are 
deprived of both the former, the latter will be 
an anchor to you, as it has been to me. 

Laura. I thank you, I am sure. — (As#de.) 
She don’t seem so much like a witch as she did. 

Charity. There is nothing like cheerfulness 
of spirit. It gives the zest to life, and without 
it the world would be dark indeed. 

Maggie. Will you not stop with us? 

Charity. No; Iam on my way to visit Mrs. 
Green’s sick child, and came in only to see if 
you would not accompany me. Can you not 
go and take your young friend with you? 

Emma. Well, Laura, what do you say? 

Laura. I say, first, I ask forgiveness for my 
folly; for this is the person I described to you. 

Emma. We knew it all the time. 

Laura. My frivolity must have pained you; 
but I promise you it shall do sono more. Don’t 
think hard of my silliness, I beg you. 

Maggie. Dear me, no; for we throw over 
all the loving mantle of Cuarirty. 
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OUR NATIONAL GAME. 
The National Association. 
HIS body, which is composed of delegates 
from the different State Associations, 
held its thirteenth annual meeting at Boston, 
on Wednesday, December 8. This Association 
makes the laws and rules governing the game, 
and their annual deliberations are looked for- 
ward to with great interest each year by the 
base ball fraternity, who wish to learn if any 
changes have been made in the rules. 

The convention met at the rooms of the 
Lowell Club, and for harmony of action and 
rapidity of legislation it surpasséd that of any 
former year. The following states were rep- 
resented at the meeting: — 

Massachusetts, seventeen clubs. 
— M. M. Rogers, A. McC. Bush. 

New York, eighty-five clubs. Delegates — 
J. Wildey, W. A. Conant, J. C. Bertholf, W. 
Glenn, T. Cantwell, J. B. Wells, C. Bailey, 
G. R. Minot, Jr., H. B. King. 

New Jersey, twenty-one clubs. Delegates — 
J. H. Westervelt, C. O. Hudnut, S. Bellan. 

Pennsylvania, twenty-three clubs. Delegates 
— John J. Rogers, W. Moffatt, E. H. Hayhurst. 

Alabama, eleven clubs. Delegates —C. R. 
Byram, C. E. Coon. 

Ohio, eleven clubs. 
shon, H. Chadwick. 

District of Columbia, five clubs. 
— A. M. Drinkard. 

Missouri, twelve clubs. 
Fuller. 

The latter association and the Kentucky 
Base Ball Club of Louisville, Ky., were ad- 
mitted to the Association at this meeting. 

The first business of importance was the 
election of officers for the ensuing year, and 
the following were the gentlemen elected : — 

President, A. McC. Bush, of Massachusetts ; 
First Vice-president, J. H. Westervelt, of New 
Jersey; Second Vice-president, L. P. Fuller, 
of Missouri; Recording Secretary, C. E. Coon, 
of Alabama; Corresponding Secretary, A. T. 
Goshon, of Ohio; Treasurer, W. A. Conant, 
of New York. 


Delegates 


Delegates — A. T. Go- 
Delegate 


Delegate — L. P. 
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But few changes were made in the constitu- 
tion and in the playing rules. The date of 
the annual meeting was changed to the last 
Wednesday in November. The profession 
question, which, it was expected, would excite 
considerable debate, was settled in a brief 
space of time by the striking out of Section 7, 
of Rule V., which is as follows: — 

‘* All players who play base ball for money, 
or who shall at any time receive compensation 
for their services as players, shall be consid- 
ered professional players, and all others shall 
be regarded amateur players.” 

A rule was adopted whereby any club, who, 
in playing a match game, shall leave the field 
to avoid finishing the game, shall lose the 
game, and the club remaining on the ground 
shall be entitled to score nine to the oppo- 
nents’ nothing. , ' 

The National Chronicle, of Boston, was 
adopted as the official paper of the Association, 
and its editor, Mr. C. R. Byram, was com- 
mended for his efforts to keep the game clear 
of anything detrimental to its welfare. 

Mr. Edward Duffy, who was expelled from 
the fraternity some two years ago, was re- 
instated to a full membership by a vote of the 
convention. ‘ 

The Association adjourned to meet at New 
York city the last Wednesday of next No- 
vember. 

In the evening the delegates attended Sel- 
wyn'’s Theatre by invitation of the Lowell 
Club; and after the performance they sat 
down to a banquet at the Parker House, pro- 
vided by the Lowell and Harvard Clubs, over 
which the Mayor of Boston presided. A grand 
sleigh ride on the Brighton road the next day 
ended the attentions shown the delegates, and 
they left for their homes with many expres- 
sions of pleasure at the attentions shown them 
by their Boston friends. 


LACROSSE. 


A MATCH game of lacrosse was recently played 
at Troy, N. Y., between the Mohawk Club of 
Troy and the Knickerbocker Club of New 
York, the only lacrosse clubs in the United 
States. The latter won in three straight games. 
| We are glad to notice a growing interest in the 
game; for, like football, it serves to fill in be- 
tween the summer sports and the prevailing 
sport of winter — skating. 


———_—_—@—___— 


—— Tue exhilarating and healthful sport 
of skating was never more popular than it is 
this winter. 
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ANSWERS TO PRIzE PuzzLeEs IN No. 148. 


gog. (Nothing) (candle light) us (sew) (well) 
ass stew) (turned E’s) (pear in two) (hap in S) 
Pp Pp 


— Nothing can delight us so well as to turn |’ 


despair into happiness. gto. Sunshade. 911. 
Oleander. 912. Deuteronomy. 913. Decorous. 
914. Astronomical. 915. Backslider. 916. Sled, 
lyre, eras, desk. 917. (A wrist) (eye) (D's) 
(XLD in S) (elf) (C on tea) (roll) — Aristides 
excelled in self-control. 918. Road, roar, load. 
gig. Caleb Clifford. 920. Dee, deer, deist. 
921. Dive, diver, divest. 922. Right, writer, 
right test. 923. Pitcairn. 


The Prize Puzzles in No. 148 gave you some 
work — didn’t they? But you did very well, 
and we think your pi&rents could scarcely have 
done better. Only two succeeded in making a 
perfect list of answers — Henry H. Spelman, 
of Brooklyn, N. Y., and Frank Wood, Albion, 
N.Y. Their prizes have been sent to them. 
Berty Marshall came within one of getting a 
prize; and so did Adella, McDowell, Hector, 
Hautboy, Tempest, Leo, Arthur S. Young, 
Abram D. Wait, Jr., within wo. James A. 
Wolf, John W. Mackintosh, Main Truck, Inva- 
lid, Arthur W. Armington, very well indeed, 
for some of them were difficult. I. P. B. gives 
the following good poetical answer to g10: — 


On asummer’s day, when the szz burns like fire, 
The skade is most eagerly sought; 

And the ladies will hurry as fast as they can, 
Where a sunshade may quickly be bought. 


GEOGRAPHICAL REBuS. 
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ANAGRAMS. 


13- Spare him not. 
appear not at Elba. 
case. 


14. Real fun. 15. No, 
16. Greathelp. 17. Hard 
Specs & Dexter. 


18. Rebus. 


SYNCOPATIONS. 


19. Syncopate a novel, and leave a covering. 
20. A poet, and leave another poet. 21. A geog- 
rapher, and leave a lady’s name. 22. A poet, 
and leave to separate. 23. A Roman deity, 
and leave a common title. HERBERT. 


24. GEOGRAPHICAL REBUS. 


AS 


GEOGRAPHICAL PuzZzLEs. 


25. Change the last letter of a gulf, get a 
state in Africa. 26. Change the last letter of 
a city in the United States, get a city in Eu- 
rope. 27. Change the last letter of a river in 
Europe, get an island. 28. Change the last 
letter of a country of Europe, get a division 
of Africa. 29. Change the last letter of an 
island of Asia, get a city of Europe. 30. 
Change the last letter of a city in Mexico, get 
a city in Mexico. 31. Change the last letter 
of a city in Europe, get an island of Europe. 
32. Change an island in Oceanica, get a city 
in the United States. 33. Change the last 
letter of a cape of Africa, get a town of 
India. TEMPEST. 
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KIPJACK’S rebus is better in its moral 

lesson than in its construction; next time 
we presume doth wili be good. — Daniel Boone 
— not the old Kentucky hunter, but a young 
friend — writes a letter from Portsmouth, O., 
full of good wishes and questions. We are 
thankful for the former, and will answer as 
many of the latter as we can. ‘Switch Off” 
is now published in a handsome volume for 
$1.25, by Lee & Shepard, and is one volume 
of the Lake Shore Series. The Seven Won- 
ders of the World were the Pyramids, the 
Pharos of Alexandria, the Walls and Hang- 
ing Gardens of Babylon, Temple of Diana 
at Ephesus, Statue of Jupiter Olympus, the 
Mausoleum of Artemisia, and the Colossus at 
Rhodes. The number might now be very ap- 
propriately increased. 


Sphinx touches us in our tender spot, by 
asking, ‘* Why are some contributions to the 
Magazine like nouns?” and answering, ‘ Be- 


cause they are declined!” Very good for a 
conundrum — but spare our feelings! His 
address is No. 527 Vine Street, Philadelphia; 
and not 521, as we printed it in No. 153.— 
Bravo, Jersey Boy! you are doing well; don’t 
fear for the Letter Bag. Oliver Optic will 
always ‘“‘keep an eye to windward” for his 
friends. One of your puzzles is on file. — 
Punch the Printer sends us tickets to the great 
performance of the Van Bomelsweitzen Broth- 
ers. Oliver Optic acknowledges, &c., &c., and 
regrets that previous engagements will pre- 
vent, &c., &c. You understand, dear Punch, 
how our note should read, and may fill up the 
blanks. You and your hard-named brothers 
have done a good thing in exposing the tricks 
of the Davenports. People like to be hum- 
bugged, as these so-called ‘ spiritual” exhi- 
bitions prove. 

Willie C. Brown writes a lively letter from 
Milwaukee, enclosing his photograph. — Let 
us put in a little word of advice, just here, for 
all our correspondents: always write as well 
as you can, and use the best language at your 
command; in this way only can you become 
good letter-writers. — Jack Straw sends a neat- 
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ly-drawn puzzle, which we may find space for. 
— Willie Smith, your puzzles are pretty. and 
correct; but they are too easy. The fact is, 
Our Boys and Girls are so very keen, that 
nothing but difficult things will do for them. 
— Dear Pollywog, read the previous sentence, 
and it will lighten your disappointment. — 
Flersheim’s enigma is a little late for the sea- 
son. — Bostet astonishes us with a conundrum. 
‘*Who was Jonah’s tutor? The whale, whd 
brought him up.”— Lamp Post changes his 
name to Gaston Folney. Had any one made 
light of his former appellation? He sends- 
specimens of his printing; and his ingenuity 
in press-making is worthy of praise. Old mot- 
to says, ‘‘ Where there’s a will there’s a way.” 
— The original Sphinx has changed his name 
to Wendelchafner. 

We blush when we read in so many of our 
letters the good opinions of ‘‘Down the 
Rhine.” Alex, and all others interested, may 
imagine us as making our prettiest bow; we 
have practised this ‘‘ bow” so much that we 
consider it very creditable to all parties. — 
Paul Pry wants a good name for a boy’s paper. 
Why not Paul Pry’s Journal ?— Ferret should 
persevere. He will yet succeed; but he must 
bear in mind that ‘practice makes perfect.” 
He would be astonished if he knew how much 
time, and paper, and ink we used before we 
could write so as to suit our hosts of young 
friends. Let us hear from you and your club. 
— Leo’s attempt is very good for his first; his 
answers are. all noted. 

Albert C. Ives, your money came all right, 
and your Magazine will begin January 1, — 
Xo, you improve, but not quite up to the 
mark; ask your teacher to tell you what this 
means, ‘‘Labor omnia vincit.” — Sancho Panza 
can do better than attempt to make something 
out of “nothing.” Try again. — W. E. M., 
send to B. O. Woods, 351 Federal Street, Bos- 
ton, Mass., for circulars of the Novelty. — 
Edith, of course, did not wish to have us 
publish her address; but if she will send 
stamp for our list of girl correspondents, we 
will send them to her.— G. Ander’s conun- 
drum is not ‘just the thing.” 

WisH CoRRESPONDENTS. — Jefferson Brown, 
Key West, Fla.— Credo drops his name, and 
adopts Ned Nevins; take notice, all letter- 
writers. He wants to hear from printers and 
curiosity-hunters. — Leather Stocking (C. A. 
Davis, care of L. G. McCutcheon, 1629 Wal- 
lace Street, Philadelphia) wishes to corre- 
spond in relation to hunting, fishing, and 
boating. — Charley Gibson, Toledo, O.— Shay 
Raid, Box 61, Haverhill, Mass. 
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OLIVER OPTIC, Editor, 








LARGE SHIPS. 


ETWEEN the age of the man, who, taking 
the idea from seeing wood float, built and 
navigated the first raft, and the age of the de- 
signer of the Great Eastern Steamship, many 
centuries had toelapse. But the progress was 
not steady, as some very ancient ships com- 
pared quite favorably with those of a later date. 
As to size, there has been no ship equal to 
the Great Eastern, but there have been two or 
three that might remind one of this monster 
of the deep. The length of the Great Eastern 
is a little less than seven hundred feet, and its 
breadth a little more than eighty — dimensions 
somewhat greater than those of Noah’s Ark. 
The Ark was three hundred cubits in length 
and fifty in breadth. If we assume the cubit 


to be the English measure of eighteen inches, 
the three hundred cubits will be equal to four 
hundred and fifty feet, and the fifty cubits to 
seventy-five feet. 


But if we take the Hebrew 
cubit — nearly twenty-two inches — we find the 
length of this craft to have been some five hun- 
dred and fifty feet, or less than a hundred and 
fifty feet shorter than the Great Eastern, and 
about nine feet broader than this largest of 
modern ships. 

Other vessels the ancients had quite remark- 
able in their way. About half way between 
Noah’s time and our own, Egypt was under 
the sway of the Ptolemies. When Alexander 
the Great died (B. C. 323), his immense em- 
pire was broken up, and Egypt, with the ad- 
jacent provinces, fell to one of the conqueror’s 
favorite generals, Ptolemy, the son of Lagus, 
afterwards surnamed Soter. This Lagus was 
the founder of the famous library at Alexan- 
dria. Ptolemy Philadelphus, the son of Lagus 
(B. C. 285-247), surpassed most kings in rich- 
es, and had a very large number of ships of 
war. 

The war ships of those times were generally 
ranked from the number of banks of oars; and 
the more usual sizes were those of three, four, 
and five banks. Now, this second Ptolemy had 
two ships of thirty banks of oars, one of twen- 
ty, four of thirteen, two of twelve, and fourteen 
of eleven, besides large numbers of nine, sev- 


en, and six banks, not to mention smaller ones. 


The fourth Ptolemy, surnamed Philopator 





(B. C. 222), determined to surpass all who had 
gone before him in the size of his ships; he 
therefore built one, which, if we reckon by the 
Egyptian cubit, was nearly four hundred and 
ninety feet long, and sixty-five feet from one 
side to the other. There were forty ranks of 
rowers, and the longest oars were sixty-five 
feet in length. These oars were so accurately 
balanced with lead in the handles, that they 
are said to have been very handy to use. 
When this ship put to sea, it held more than 
four thousand rowers and four hundred super- 
numeraries. On the deck were two thousand 
eight hundred and fifty mariners; and besides 
all these, there was another large body of men 
under the decks. 

Philopator also built a vessel for the river, 
which was half a stadium — a little more than 
three hundred feet —in length. This vessel 
was not so remarkable, however, for its size as 
for its style of finish. There were a temple, 
and several banqueting-rooms and sleeping- 
rooms, finished with materials of the most ex- 
quisite beauty. One room was adorned all 
around with pillars of cypress wood; but the 
capitals of these pillars were of Corinthian 
workmanship, in gold; and on each was a sort 
of girdle, with figures of animals beautifully 
carved in ivory. The doors around this room, 
— twenty in number, — were of citron wood 
and ivory. In another of the banqueting-rooms 
the columns were of Indian stone. All were 
finished with the most costly woods, with 
ivory and with gold; they were adorned with 
columns and statues, and supplied with the 
most sumptuous furniture. 

Other large ships will be described in an- 
other article. 

HEREAFTER, our subscribers may consider 
the receipt of the Magazine as sufficient ac- 
knowledgment that their money has been re- 
ceived by the Publishers, and that their names 
are entered upon our books. 


—_——_q——__———. 


— Born Augustus, the great Roman em- 
peror, and Napoleon I., the great French em- 
peror, though men of fair education, are said 
to have been poor spellers. Let no poor spell- 
er take comfort from this fact, for many bad 
spellers have not been emperors. 


A WELL-KNOWN modern author thinks 
a writer may be too original. ‘* Those who 
never quote,” he says, “in turn are seldom 


“quoted.” The wisdom of the wise and the ex- 


perience of ages may be preserved by quo- 
tation. 
+ 
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“HOW CHARLEY ROBERTS BECAME A MAN.” 


Just published by LEE & SHEPARD, Boston. Price $1. 





